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I 

Russo-Byzantine Relations after 
the Eleventh Century 

IHOR SEVCENKO (Washington) 

I 

Relations in General: Two Perspectives 

Ever since TatiScev and Lomonosov in the eighteenth century, Russian scholarship 
has attempted to assess the extent and the character of Byzantine influence upon 
Rus’, both that of Kiev and that of Moscow. Since the problem had two facets, 
influence and response, solutions proposed oscillated between two poles: the 
emphasis fell either on the magnitude of the Byzantine impact in all domains of 
culture and material civilization, or on the unique way in which borrowings from 
Byzantium, if at all admitted, were assimilated and transformed by the autochthonous 
Russian culture. 

During the last quarter of a century, the latter solution prevailed in the works of 
Russian Byzantinists. However, in the past several years, the pendulum seems to 
have begun a swing towards a middle position, wherein two facets of Byzantino- 
Russian relations — imitation of the Byzantine models and local transformations of 
the impulses coming from the Empire — are being taken into account. The report 
which our Soviet colleagues have submitted to the Congress is representative of this 
very welcome trend. 

Particularly gratifying are the summaries of conclusions derived from hitherto 
unexploited written and archaeological sources. Such are the findings of G. G. 
Litavrin, concerning Byzantine sovereignty over Tmutorokan’ under Alexius I 
(Main Paper III, p. 77 and n. 4), 1 the ingenious interpretation of a letter by 
Michael Choniates by A. P. Kazdan (ibid., p. 73), and the discovery, reported 
by Ju. L. Sfcapova, among others, of Greek workshops producing glassware in Kiev 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and offering objects of higher quality than 
those of their Russian counterparts (ibid., p. 72 and n. 7). Finally, the authors of 
the Main Paper (p. 71 and n. 5) espoused the sound theory that the Russian church 
hierarchy was established by the Patriarchate of Constantinople at the time of 
Vladimir’s adoption of Christianity.* 

1 These findings were reported by Litavrin in ‘A propos de Tmutorokan’, Byzantion, 
xxxv (1965)1 pp. 221-34. For the full text of Straboromanos in Coisl. 139, on which Litavrin 
based his thesis, cf. now P. Gautier in Revue des Etudes Byzantines, xriii (1965), pp. 172-5, 
178-93: esp. p. 190,11.26-27. 

* Only in a few instances does the Main Paper seem unaffected by the new trend. 1. When 
one of its authors stresses the originality of early Russian musical notation, both of the krjuki 
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The majority of the statements contained in the Main Paper, however, had 
perforce to rest on evidence, both Russian and Byzantine, with which we have been 
familiar for a long time. And it is precisely in the interpretation of this familiar 
evidence that the difference between the ‘autochthonous’ and the ‘pro-Byzantine’ 
points of view becomes most apparent. While one scholar (ibid., p. 82) saw in 
Hilarion’s Sermon on the Law and Grace an expression of national self-consciousness 
brought about by Byzantine attempts to subjugate Russia spiritually, L. Muller 
found no anti-Byzantine tendencies in the same text, and, on the contrary, felt it to 
be friendly to the Greeks. 1 The canonization of Boris and Gleb may or may not have 
occurred against the will of the Byzantine Church (ibid., p. 82). It is certain, 
however, that in the twelfth-century Skazanie about these two Saints, people ‘from 
Greece’ are mentioned first among the cognoscenti who admired the beauty of their 
tomb. When the author of the Skazanie thought of a fabulous land to which his 


and the kondaharnoe varieties (p. 86), she differs not only from the views of non-Russian 
scholarship (Palikarova-Verdeil, Koschmieder, von Gardner), but also from what we read in 
the newest Soviet study of the subject (N. Uspenskij-Ju. KeldyS, Drevne-russkoe pevleskoe 
iskusstvo (Moscow, 1965)). That study points to similarities between the twelfth-century 
krjuki and the palaeobyzantine notations and shows the Byzantine origin of both the konda- 
karnoe notation and of its chant. The Main Paper’s detailed evaluation of Early Russian and 
Byzantine music (p. 86) assumes information which as yet does not exist, since by general 
admission neither the early krjuki nor the kondakarnoe notations have been deciphered (cf. 
N, Uspenskij-Ju. KeldyS, op. cit., pp. 7, 37). 2. One would wish to learn more about the 
statement (Main Paper III; p. 83) that at a very early period the Greek Nomocanon was 
translated in Rus’ into Old Russian, since this statement differs from the prevailing scholarly 
opinion. Of the two early types of the Slavic Nomocanon, the first type, best represented by 
the Ustjulskaja Kormlaja (thirteenth century, Russian redaction), is universally considered 
to have been translated — most probably in Great Moravia — by Methodius or a member of 
his milieu; cf. the proofs in H. F. Schmid, Die Nomokanoniibersetzung des Methodius . . . 
( =■ VerSffentlichungen des baltischen u. slavt'schen Instituts a.d. Universitdt Leipzig , i; 1922), 
passim; J. VaSica, ‘Metodfjuv pfeklad nomokdnonu’, Slavia, xxiv (1955), pp. 9-41. The 
second type, best represented by the Jefremovskaja Kormlaja (Russian redaction, twelfth 
century =J.K.) is said to go back to an Old Church Slavonic (or Bulgarian) original as well. 
This is implied in H. F. Schmid, Die Nomokanoniibersetzung . . . , p. 48, in S. P. Obnorskij, 
O jazyke Jefremovskcj Kormlej XII veka ( =Imp. Akad. Nauk, Izsledovanija po russkomu 
jazyku, iii, 2; 1912), pp. 36 (reference to the ‘ staroslavjanskij original’ of J.K.), 53, 57, and 
expressly stated in J. VaSica, Literdmi pamdtky epochy velkomoravskl (Prague, 1966), pp. 
63-64 and in earlier works discussed by Ivan Zufek, Kormlaja Kniga ( = Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, clxviii; 1964), pp. 21-28. Cf. also S. S. Bobiev, Starobulgarski pravni pametnici 
(Sofia, 1903), pp. 24-25. The hypothesis that the J.K. reflects a translation undertaken in 
Rus’ in the time of Jaroslav the Wise (d. 1054) is due to A. S. Pavlov, Pervonalal’nyj slavjano- 
russkij Nomokanon (Kazan’, 1869), p. 56. However, Pavlov offered this hypothesis after much 
hesitation and admitted that J.K’ s prototype may date from the earliest period of Slavic 
letters, cf. ibid., pp. 33, 54, 58. To square his theory with the linguistic data contained in the 
J.K., be had to assign the translation to Bulgarian scribes imported by Jaroslav the Wise, 
ibid., p. 58. No wonder that Pavlov found very few followers (and his view is explicitly rejected 
in VaSica, ‘MetodSjuv pfeklad ...,’ p. 16, n. 21). On the originals of Slavic Nomocanons, 
cf. the summaries by Th. Satumlk, Prlspivky k Hfeni byzantsklho prdva u Slovanu (=J?oa- 
pravy Ceski Akad. Vid a Umlni, Tf. I, t. 64; 1922), pp. 15-22, by Zuiek, Kormlaja, pp. 14- 
45, and by VaSica, ‘MetodSiuv pfeklad,’ pp. 9-10 and passim and Literdmi pamdtky, pp. 63- 
70. I share the opinion of VaSica, ‘Metodfijuv pfeklad,’ p. 16 and P. Lavrov, Kyrylo ta 
Metodij v davn’o-slavjans’komu pys’menstvi (= Ukrajins’ka Akademija Nauk, Zbirnyk 
istor.-filol. viddilu, Ixxviii; 1928), p. 202, that the most likely time for the Slavic translation 
represented by the J.K. is the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon’s reign, since (a) the language of this 
document is archaic, but younger than that of tbe Ustjulskaja Kormlaja (cf. VaSica, ‘Meto- 
dSjuv pfeklad’, pp. 24-32), (b) J.K., although it follows the Greek slavishly, attempts to 
‘nationalize’ the technical terms often.left untranslated in earlier texts; both these devices are 
characteristic of translators of Symeon’s age. For an attempt to assign the prototype of J.K. to 
Prince Boris’s period, cf. Zufek, Kormlaja, p. 24 and n. 31; for an (erroneous) attempt to assign 
it to Methodius, cf. A. Soloviev in Bratstvo, xxvi (1932), p. 26. 

1 L. Muller, Des Metropoliten Ilarion Lobrede auf Vladimir den Heiligen ( =Slavistische 
Studienbilcher, ii; 1962), pp. 23-27, 31. 
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heroes might depart on important business after announcing a miracle, he mentioned 
the ‘Greek Land’, that is, Byzantium. 1 

Andrej Bogoljubskij’s attempt to wrest from the Byzantine Patriarchate per¬ 
mission to establish a metropolis of his own, and the publicistic works written 
under this prince’s auspices to enhance the prestige of his own principality, were 
expertly investigated by N. N. Voronin (ibid., p. 80 and n. 2). While he saw anti- 
Byzantine barbs in the Prince’s actions and his bookmen’s writings, it is well to 
remind ourselves of what, after others, Mr. Voronin has told us himself: that Our 
Lady of Vladimir is a Constantinopolitan icon; that the feast of the Pokrov (October 1) 
was expressly modelled on a vision in the Life of the Prince’s namesake, Andrew the 
God’s-Fool (in Russia, October 2); that the legend of Bishop Leontij of Rostov, 
conceived to enhance the importance of this see, stressed its hero’s Greek origin, 
and that the parallel to Andrej Bogoljubskij’s expedition against the Bulgars in 1164 
was the fictitious campaign of the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel I.* What in one 
perspective is a claim to equality, in another appears as an act of status-seeking; 
and the challenge which this act involves seems directed against Kiev rather than 
Constantinople. 3 

A different perspective — one viewing the Bogoljubskij episode from Constan¬ 
tinople and Kiev — helps us to rearrange our evidence and thus to go a step beyond 
the information contained in the Byzantine Patriarch’s letter of 1168. The first 
securely known instance in which a Russian Metropolitan used the formula ndoris 
'Ptuolas occurs on a seal of Constantine II 4 who arrived in Kiev in 1168, just after 

1 Cf. D. I. Abramovid, ed., Zitija svjatykh mulenihov Borisa i Gleba ( =Pamjatniki drevne- 
russkoj literatury, Vypusk ii; 1916), p. 63,11. 22-24; p. 61,11. 28-29. 

a N. N. Voronin, ‘Skazanie o pobede nad Bolgarami 1164 g. i prazdnike Spasa’, Problemy 
obflestvenno-politiceskoj istorii Rossii i slavjanskikh strati... k JO-letiju . .. M. N. Tikhomirova 
(Moscow, 1963), p. 91, attributes the passage ‘Lord, grant repentance to me the sinner . . . 
since ... I repulsed my guardian angel’, occurring in the Story of the campaign of 1164, to 
Prince Bogoljubskij himself: V. Kljucevskij (ed.), Skazanie 0 ludesakh Vladimirskoj ikony . . . 
(—Obilestvo Ijubitelej drevnej pis’mennosti i iskusstva, xxx; 1878), p. 26. However, what 
follows im medi ately are the words ‘J wrote by order of Emperor Manuel (az‘ ie napisakh' 
poveleniem' crja Manuila)'. If the first passage is by Bogoljubskij, then these words, too, must 
be by him; and the Prince behaves as an antiquarian bookman invoking Byzantium’s 
authority to endow a local Russian holiday with legitimacy, rather than as a ruler ‘struggling 
against Byzantine “hegemony” ’ (Voronin, ibid.). Cf. also the statement (ed. Kljufevskij, 
ibid., pp. 21-22) that the holiday was established by Andrej, Emperor Manuel (read crem ‘ 
Manoilom instead of otcem' M.), and ‘by order of Lukas’ (Chrysoberges) ‘the Patriarch’. In 
fact, it is risky to look for Bogoljubskij’s own prose in a text with as many anachronisms in 
prosopography and titulature as the Story of 1164. 

* Another miraculous icon of Bogoljubskij’s time, Our Lady Znamenie of Novgorod, copied 
the famous icon of Blachernae. Some traits of the Znamenie legend were borrowed from 
Byzantine hagiography. Cf., e.g., A. Frolow, ‘Le Znamenie de Novgorod: les origines de la 
legende’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxv (1949), esp. pp. 50, 67. The miracle performed by the 
Znamenie icon on the ramparts of Novgorod caused the rout of the besiegers led by Bogo¬ 
ljubskij’s son in 1170. Thus not only Bogoljubskij, but also his enemies relied on Byzantium 
to enhance their status. The story of 1164 was revived in the years of Metropolitan Macarius 
— perhaps at his instigation — in an excursus written by the Serbian bookman Anikita Lev 
Filolog and inserted into his eulogy of Prince Michael of Chernigov. Filolog’s purpose was to 
legitimize Bogoljubskij’s supposed claims to a tsar’s title: Andrew acquired ‘an imperial name’ 
on account of his courage (an erudite pun), ‘for bonds of close friendship linked him to the 
Greek Emperor Manuel’. Cf. Velikie Minei-Cetii (1869), September 20, col. 1319. Thus not 
even in the mid-sixteenth century, when the Muscovite political ideology was acquiring its 
final form, did the function of the Story of 1164 go beyond status-seeking. 

4 V. Laurent, Le Corpus des sceaux de Vempire byzantin, v, 1 (Paris, 1963), p. 606 =nr. 790. 
In the unpublished work by N. P. Likharev, Trudy Muzeja Paleografii, ii, Constantine II’s 
seal is attributed to Constantine I (1156-9); cf. A. V. Soloviev, ‘Metropolitensiegel des 
Kiewer Russland’, B.Z., lv (1962), pp. 293 and 296. V. Laurent’s view is the correct one. For 
an authentic seal of Constantine I, cf. Laurent, Le Corpus, v, 1, nr. 789. 
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Andrcj Bogoljubskij’s attempts had been rebuked by Patriarch Lukas Chrysoberges. 
Another probable occurrence of the formula ‘of All Russia’ on a Kievan Metro¬ 
politan’s seal is to be dated to the rule of John IV (1164-6). 1 This second piece of 
evidence would also bring us into the period of the controversy between Bogoljubskij 
and the Patriarchate of Constantinople over the establishment of a new metropolis in 
Vladimir. All known earlier seals, including that of Constantine I (1156-9), lack the 
word ‘All’ before ‘Russia’, while all purportedly earlier occurrences of the formula 
‘All Russia’ in the title of the Kievan Metropolitan turn out to be later than the 
sixties of the twelfth century. 2 A Byzantinist, more sensitive to the claims issuing from 
the capital than to those raised by its ecclesiastical province, is tempted to interpret 
the introduction of the word ‘All’ before ‘Russia’ in the Kievan metropolitan’s title 
as a rebuke to Andrej Bogoljubskij and an assertion of the Patriarchate’s advocacy of 
a sole metropolis for Russia. 3 

II 

Literary Relations: Two Perspectives 

Opinions vary as to the principles which governed the selection of Byzantine 
works to be translated into Slavic. It has been observed that this selection was 
haphazard, that the first-rate Byzantine texts were not translated at all, and that the 
works translated were out of date at the time of translation, the time lag sometimes 
amounting to five hundred years. To explain this, the Main Paper (pp. 90-1) 

1 Cf. Laurent, Le Corpus, v, i, nr. 781, Nota and v, 2, nr. 1605; Soloviev, B.Z., lv (1962), 
p. 294. Laurent, and later Soloviev, B.Z., lvi (1963), pp. 317-19, argue for attribution to 
John III (IV), rather than to any of John’s earlier homonyms. The formula ‘Metropolitan of 
All Russia’ occurs in Lukas Chrysoberges’s letter to Prince Andrej, cf. Russkaja Istorileskaja 
Bibtioteka, vi (2nd ed., 1908), col. 65 =nr. 3. To avoid circular argument, I do not use its 
text as proof for the formula’s existence in Lukas’s time. Nor do I use the reference to a 
‘Kievan metropolitan of all Russia’ in the Second Novgorod Chronicle s.a. 065 ( P.S.R.L., 
iii (1841), p. 125); in this Chronicle, represented by a single manuscript of c. 1600, the ‘full’ 
formula occurs in an entry inserted by a hand different from that of the scribe. Similar 
considerations apply to the mention of ‘Metropolitan Constantine of All Rus’ ’ in the Story 
of the campaign of 1164 (ed. V. Kljuievskij, Skazanie, [as on p. 95, note 2 supra], p. 22); the 
story is attested only in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manuscripts, and there was no 
Metropolitan Constantine in 1164. 

1 1. Seal Laurent, Le Corpus, v, 1, nr. 791 (cf. Soloviev, B.Z., lv (1962), pp. 293 and 297-8) 
belongs to Nicephorus II (c. 1182-97), rather than to Nicephorus I (1104-21). 2. An enigmatic 
seal, dating from the twelfth century, probably displays the name Constantine, cf. Soloviev, 
B.Z., lv (1962), p. 297. If this is so, it should be attributed to Constantine II. 3. A reference 
to Metropolitan Nicephorus I ‘of All Russia’ occurs in a colophon quoted in the Nikon 
Chronicle, a sixteenth-century work (P.S.R.L., ix (1862), p. 149), from where it was taken 
over by TatiSiev (Istorija Rossijskaja, ii (ed. of 1963), p. 132). The source from which the 
Nikon Chronicle derived its quotation is no longer extant. Since the formula ‘of All Russia’ 
was familiar to all in the sixteenth century, I attribute no value to its occurrence in the Nikon 
Chronicle sub anno 1116. All known seals of Russian Metropolitans in the pre-Mongol period 
have been recently enumerated by V. L. Janin and A. A. Litavrin, ‘Novye materialy o 
proiskhoidenii Vladimira Monomakha’, Istoriko-arkheologiCeskij sbomik A. V. Arcikhovskomu 
(Moscow, 1962), p. 207, n. 11. Nothing in their list invalidates the view proposed here. 

* In 1963, V. Laurent, Le Corpus, v, 1, nr. 793, gave us the editio princeps of a late twelfth- 
century seal which may attest the existence of one Moses, Metropolitan of Vladimir on the 
Kljaz’ma, at the time (Main Paper, p. 80 and n. 3). If read correctly, this seal would show that 
Andrej Bogoljubskij did score an ephemeral success in his tug-of-war with the Patriarch Lukas 
Chrysoberges. However, personal inspection of the seal led me to believe that the reading 
IIOA[e]0)C BAAAH ... is untenable. Would it not be possible to read IIOA[e]coC 
KATAN(HC) (cf. V. Laurent, ibid., nrs. 893-6), to date the seal to the eleventh century and to 
assign it to Sicily? The seal (American Numismatic Society, Mabbott Collection, nr. 302) was 
purchased from the Feuardent family. The firm of Rollin and Feuardent did obtain material 
from Sicily. Nothing in the Feuardent Collection struck Mr Mabbott as coming from Russia 
(information contained in Professor Mabbott’s letters of 23 September, and 29 October, 1966). 
Cf. below, PL facing p. 100. 
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postulates a form of Byzantine censorship: the Byzantines, it states, were not 
interested in supporting translations of texts containing elements of free-thinking 
and of criticism levelled at the society of the time. The truth, in my opinion, seems 
to have been simpler. A glance at the six Byzantine chronicles translated by medieval 
Slavs — most of them were popular in medieval Russia, although for only one of 
these translations, that of George the Monk, can a Kievan origin be postulated — 
does show that, with the possible exception of Zonaras, the Slavs ass i mila ted 
second-rate Byzantine historical literature. But the choice seems to have corres¬ 
ponded to their needs and interests. We may imagine these needs as the desire to 
obtain a chronological framework so that local history could be placed within it 
(hence the translation of Nicephorus’s Breviarium ); and tlie desire to obtain know¬ 
ledge of world history (hence the exclusive reliance on world chronicles). 

The other reason for the choice must have been the availability of works to be 
translated or used. We know nothing about Byzantine censorship, but we do know 
about the unsuccessful attempts by Grigorij, the Serbian compiler of Zonaras’s 
Paralipomenon, to find the texts of Xenophon, Herodotus, Appian, Dio Cassius, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Theodoretus of Cyrrhus, and even Nicetas David Paphlagon. 
By 1409, no friend of Grigorij knew where such authors were to be found. 1 What was 
true of the medieval Balkans and Mount Athos, where Grigorij was writing, may 
be inferred for medieval Russia. 

In one respect, however, the effect of the translated historical works was different 
in the Balkans and in Russia. In Bulgaria, Byzantium’s closest neighbour, these 
translations were considered sufficient substitutes for local history, and thus 
stymied the development of local historiography. In Russia, Byzantine influence 
was strong enough to stimulate local activity and to provide some raw material for 
chronicle writing. But the Empire was far enough away for Byzantine histories to 
have been inadequate as a source of information on local events; hence the blossom¬ 
ing of Russian local historiography, by far superior to that of other Orthodox Slavs. 

In literary studies, we are accustomed to focus our attention on authors and 
translators. Literature, however, is not only something one writes but also something 
one reads. When we examine the reading matter available in medieval Russia, rather 
than the original Russian literary output, we find the Byzantine impact to be quite 
considerable, no matter whether it was received directly from Byzantium or through 
the intermediary of the Balkans. The catalogue of the library of the Kirillo-Belozerskij 
Monastery gives us an insight into the reading tastes of a leading Russian monastic 
community in the late-fifteenth century. 2 Out of two hundred and twelve books listed 
in the catalogue, we may eliminate some ninety items of liturgical character. Most of 
the others were translations of Byzantine homiletic, hagiographic, and ascetic texts. 
In theology, the gap in time we observed in historiography does not occur. Not only 
ancient Fathers of the Church and authors of the tenth to eleventh centuries, but 
also translations of the ‘latest’ fourteenth-century writings of Gregory the Sinaite and 
Gregory Palamas appeared on the shelves of the monastery in the fifteenth century. 
Only two texts in the library were by Russian authors (Hilarion and Cyril of Turov), 
and one more (written by a Bulgarian prelate, Cyprian) treated a recent Russian 
figure, the Metropolitan Peter (d. 1326). Only two among the two hundred and 

1 Text e.g. in M. Weingart, ByztmUki kroniky v literatufe cirkevnislovanski, i (Bratislava, 
1922), p. 127. 

* N. K. Nikol'sky, Opisanie rukopisej KiriUo-Belozerskogo monastyrja, sostavlennoe v konce 
XV veka ( -Izdanija Obilestva Ljubitelej Drevnej Pis’mennosti, cxiii; 1897). 
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twelve volumes were secular in content and, needless to say, both of them were 
translations from the Greek. The holdings of the Kirillo-Belozerskij Monastery were 
very similar to those of the Patmos library, which we know through catalogues dating 
from 1103, 1200, and 1355. 1 The differences between the two collections, though 
slight, were significant. On Patmos, the number of manuscripts was higher (330) in 
1200; so was the number of manuscripts of secular content (17); and by 1355 Patmos 
did boast a copy of Plato’s Dialogues. For alt that, the works of literature read in a 
prominent fifteenth-century monastery in Muscovy were almost exclusively Byzan¬ 
tine in content. 

Students of Byzantino-Russian literary relations should keep two rules in mind. 
Both of them are routine, but essential for progress in this field. In the first place, 
investigation of Russian texts and concepts should begin with a search for their 
possible Byzantine sources. Observance of this old rule does yield fruitful results. 
The recent work on medieval Russian lexicography by L. S. Kovtun, 2 the new 
edition of the Izbornik of 1076, and the articles by V. F. Dubrovina are cases in 
point, although these studies only sum up our previous knowledge concerning the 
Greek sources of Russian texts. Much remains to be done in the study of the 
Izbornik' s models. 3 For the later period, even occasional gleanings throw new light on 
important literary figures; for instance, we know now the Byzantine source of the 
text preserved in a manuscript of the year 1414 and misquoted by Philotheus of Pskov. 4 * 

In the second place, in their attempts at reconstructing the Russian image of the 
Greeks, students of cultural history should make use of Russian texts of semi-leamed 
character — short chronicles, the Ric’ tonkoslovia greteskago, and the Azbukovniki. 
These deserve closer study. The Ric’ tonkoslovia, a fifteenth-century word and 
phrase book, is a mine of information on the everyday life — and plight — of a 
hypothetical Russian monk in a Greek milieu. It wavers between respect for the 
Greek tongue and resentment towards the difficult, unfriendly, and unloving Greeks. 
Moreover, it expresses the expatriate’s disenchantment with social injustice in 
Russia itself, and in one instance helps us understand the usage of a contemporary 
learned author, Epiphanius the Wise. 6 In the post-Byzantine period, the Azbukovniki, 


1 Catalogue of 1200 (on the date [1200, not 1201], cf. E. L. Vranoussi, 'O Kadrjyovperos 
rijs novrjs UaTfLOU 'Iworyjs 'IaoiTqs Kal t] apyaiordpr) avaypa^nj xeipoypdifmv rrjs povijs, AeXrlov 
T-fjs xpioTLavucrjs dpx<uo\oyi.KTjs eraipcias, iv, 4 [1964-5] (Athens, 1966), p. 350, n. 1): Ch. 
Diehl, ‘Le Trfaor et la bibliothfeque de Patmos au commencement du XIII e sifecle’, 
B.Z., i (1892), pp. 488-525 (reprinted, without the text of the catalogue, in the same 
author’s Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1905), p. 307 et seq.). Catalogue of 1355: P.G., cxlix, 
cols. 1049-52. 

* L. S. Kovtun, Russkaja leksikografija epokhi srednevekovija (Moscow and Leningrad, 1963). 

* Cf. V. S. GolySenko and others (edd.) Izbornik 1076 goda (Moscow, 1965); V. F. Dubro¬ 
vina, ‘O greieskikh paralleljakh k Izborniku 1076 goda’, Izvestija Akad. Nauk SSSR, Otd. 
Literatury ijazyka, xxii, 2 (1963), pp. 104-9; Eadem, ‘O privlefenii greieskikh paralleled dlja 
proitenija perevodnykh russkikh tekstov’, Issledovanija po lingvistileskomu istolnikovedeniju 
(1963), pp. 36-44. I tried to cover new ground in I. Sevdenko, ‘On Some Sources of Prince 
Svjatoslav’s Izbornik of the Year 1076’, Orbit Scriptus, Dmitrij Tschizewskij zum 70. GeburU 
stag (Munich, 1966), pp. 723-38. Cf. also J. Ldpissier, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xlv (1966), 
PP- 39"47 (parallel results). 

‘Juxtapose A. I. Sobolevskij’s review of V. Malinin, Starec... Fihfej ... (1901) in 
Zurnal Min. Narodnogo Prosvelienija, cccxxviii (1901, December), p. 490, with S. G. Mercati, 
‘Su una poesia giambica nel codice 605 del monastero di Dionisio nel Monte Athos’, B.Z., 

lii(i 959 ),p. 11. 

6 The best edition is by M. Vasmer, Ein russisch-byzantinisches Gesprdchsbuch...( = Verciffent- 
lichungen des baltischen und slavischen Instituts an der Universitdt Leipzig, ii; 1922). Cf. esp. 
entries 341-2; 376-9; 384; 2756-830. Entry 941 medvedarkuda (in a distorted form akrudo 
already in Greckoj jazyk, ed. P. K. Simoni (Izvestija Otd. Russ. Jazyka i Slovesnosti Imper. 
Akad. Nauk, xiii, 1 (1908), p. 180, cf. p. 182) explains the gem zver’, rekomyi arkuda, ele 
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which are a cross between dictionaries of foreign words and encyclopaedias, deplore 
the difficulty of the Greek tongue, and prove by their copious ‘Byzantine’ elements 
that Byzantinisms were felt to be worth knowing, but were unfamiliar to the semi- 
learned reading public of the late-sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 1 


Ill 

Ecclesiastical Relations in the Fourteenth Century: Two Alternatives 

The authors of the Main Paper chose to end their treatment of the subject in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. This was a wise decision, given the space which 
they had at their disposal and the wealth of previous investigations devoted to the 
twelfth century. Since, however, the original title of the subject is Russo-Byzantine 
Relations after the Eleventh Century, I shall interpret it as open-ended and conclude 
with some remarks on the skill and far-sightedness of the Byzantine Patriarchate’s 
policy toward Eastern Europe in the fourteenth century. Pace the authors of the 
Main Paper (p. 69), Byzantino-Russian ecclesiastical relations were of importance; 
and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this importance was political as well as 
ecclesiastical, since in the late Byzantine period the universal claims of the Byzantine 
Emperor — that politically impotent sovereign — were raised in alliance with the 
Church of Constantinople, protector of ‘all the Christians’. 2 On the other hand, 
various political centres in Eastern Europe used the Church as a weapon in their 
attempts to hold on to or expand their power. 

The vantage point of my remarks will be that of Constantinople, not that of 
various Russian political centres; and I shall survey some of the alternatives which 
were facing the Byzantine Emperor and Patriarch and were conditioning their 
policy towards what today are the Lithuanian, Belo-Russian, Ukrainian, and ‘Great 
Russian’ territories. 3 Sources of the fourteenth century show that the Byzantines 
were aware both of Kiev’s decay and of Russia’s fragmentation into warring 
principalities.* Still, for all their squabbles, these principalities were considered as 
parts of one whole. The Patriarchal Acts observed that the civil war in Byzantium 

skazaetsja medvtd’ in Epiphanius the Wise’s Life of Sergius of Radonei, in Pamjatniki drevnej 
Pis’mennosti i Iskusstva, lviii (1885), p. 55. Good lexicographical analysis of the Ret’ tonkoslovia 
in L. S. Kovtun (as on p. 98 note z supra), pp. 326-89, 395-7. 

1 On the difficulty of the Greek, cf. the quotation in A. I. Sobolevskij, ‘Perevodnaja literature 
Moskovskoj Rusi XIV-XVII vekov’, Imp. Akad. Nauk, Sbomik Otdel. Russ. Jazyka i 
Slovesnosti, lxxiv, 1 (1903), p. 284. The Azbukovniki absorbed the whole Ret’ tonkoslovia, cf. 
e.g., L. S. Kovtun (as on p. 98 note 2 supra), pp. 375 et seq.; however, their Greek elements go 
beyond the borrowings from the Ret’: cf. the Homeric entry in the Azbukovnik of the Hough¬ 
ton Library, Harvard, fol. 30: depas: tala; depaesi: lalami. Only Western material of the 
Azbukovniki has been systematically examined: M. P. Alekseev, ‘Zapadnoevropejskie 
slovamye materialy v drevnerusskikh azbukovnikakh XVI-XVII vekov’, Akademiku V. V. 
Vinogradova k ego festidesjatiletiju . . . (1956), pp. 25-41. 

* Eastern European contemporaries were well aware of the Emperor’s role in church affairs. 
Bishops assembled in Nowogrddek to elect Gregory Camblak Metropolitan of Kiev in 1415 
protested against ‘the violence done by the Emperor [i.e. Manuel II] to God’s Church’ and 
refused to accept metropolitans ‘ordained by the Emperor who is a layman’, cf. Russkaja Istor. 
Biblioteka, vi (2nd ed., 1908), cols. 313-4. On the Greek side, Patriarch Joseph II, too, stressed 
Manuel II’s role in the Camblak episode, cf. ibid., cols. 357-60. 

* For a recent discussion of the same topic from the vantage-point of Moscow, cf. I. N. 
Sabatin, ‘Iz istorii russkoj cerkvi. Ot dnja konfiny sv. Mitr. Aleksija do osu 5 £estvlenija 
russkoj cerkovnoj avtokefalii (1378-1448 g.)’, Vestnik russkogo zap.-evropejskogo patriarlego 
ekzarkhata, xiii (1965), esp. pp. 36-45. 

‘Kiev’s decay: Nic. Gregoras, Hist. , iii. pp. 513 11 . 14-16 (Bonn ed.); F. Miklosich- 
J. Muller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani ... (subsequently referred to as M.M.), ii 
(1862), p. 13 (a. 1380). Fragmentation: M.M.,ii, p. ii6(a. 1389). 
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and the ensuing division of the originally unified metropolis of Kiev ‘almost’ led to 
civil wars among the Russians. 1 The division of Rosia, as this word was under¬ 
stood by the Patriarchate of Constantinople, found its expression in the terms 
‘Little’, ‘Great’, and ‘All Russia’, terms whose introduction is ascribed — rightly 
or wrongly — to the Byzantines of the fourteenth century. 2 * 

One curious problem arises in connexion with the Byzantine practice of sub¬ 
dividing Rosia. In the fifties of the fourteenth century, the historian Nicephorus 
Gregoras wrote a learned excursus on Russia,® in which he asserted that there 
existed four Rosiae: three Christian ones and one pagan, which, so Gregoras added 
proudly, did not knuckle down to the Tartars. Of the three Christian Rosiae, we can 
identify two with certainty. These are Moscow and Tver’. We are less clear about 
the third one — it may have been ‘Little Russia’ with Kiev as its centre. No shadow 
of doubt remains, however, when we come to the fourth Rosia, the pagan one. It 
was Olgerd’s Lithuania, for which Gregoras had strong sympathies. 

The assumption that Lithuania’s friends in Constantinople included it in the 
Russian community is strengthened when we observe the hesitant way in which this 
question was treated in the Patriarchal Acts. More than that, the attitude of the 
Patriarchate towards the question of whether Lithuanian-held territories did or did 
not belong to ‘Russia’ may be considered as a touchstone in our evaluation of the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical policy towards the Russian lands in the fourteenth century. 
Patriarchal Acts which were favourable to Muscovite policy excluded Lithuania 
from the Russian community and identified the latter with Moscow itself. 4 5 On the 
other hand, those charters — fewer in number — which leaned towards Lithuania, 
referred to it as to a part of Rosia. 6 

In those Patriarchal Charters which were not antagonistic to Lithuania, Metro¬ 
politan and Princely titles as well were treated in a peculiar manner. Thus, in a 
decision dated 1387, the pro-Lithuanian Metropolitan Cyprian (d. 1406) was 
ambiguously referred to as ‘Metropolitan of Russia’ and not as ‘Metropolitan of 
Lithuania and Little Russia’. The title of ‘Metropolitan of all Russia’ was to be 
granted to Cyprian two years later in a charter bearing traces of his influence. In the 

1 M.M., i (i860), p. 267 (a. 1347). 

* A Greek Notitia episcopatum of 1261-8 would be the earliest preserved text to use the 
term ‘Little Russia’: cf. H. Gelzer, ‘Beitrage zur russischen Kirchengeschichte aus griechischen 
Quellen’, Zeitsckrift fur Kirchengeschichte, xiii (1892), p. 248. However, the dating of this 
Notitia is hypothetical. The term occurs in a charter issued 20 October 1335 by Boleslav- 
Jurij II TrojdenoviC, Dei Gratia natus Dux tocius Russia Mynoris. Full text of the charter e.g. 
in the collective volume by O. Gonsiorovskij and others, Boleslav-Jurij II, knjaz’ vsej Maloj 
Rusi (St. Petersburg, 1907), pp. 5-6, 154-5; cf- PP- 118-9, 209 and PI. IX. Cf. also Karam¬ 
zin. 1 st. Gos. Ross., iv, n. 276. For references to ‘Little Russia’ in the Acts of the Patriarchate 
from 1347 on, cf. M.M., i, pp. 262, 264, 265 and passim. As for the term ‘Great Rosia’ 
(with Kiev as its centre) in a technical treatise, it is attested in c. 1143 ( Taxis of Nilus Doxo- 
patres, ed. G. Parthey, p. 297, nr. 229), where, however, it had not yet acquired the later 
technical meaning. Cf. J. Fijalek, ‘Sredniowieczne biskupstwa koSciola wschodniego na Rusi 
i Litwie na podstawie 2 r 6 del greckich’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, x (1896), pp. 487-8, 490; 
A. Soloviev, ‘Velikaja, Malaja i Belaja Rus’ ’, Voprosy Istorii, vii (1947), pp. 24-38 (postulates 
the existence of the technical term ‘Little Russia’ from the very beginning of the fourteenth 
century, but does not adduce any text exhibiting this term prior to 1335); E. BorSiak, ‘Rus’, 
Mala Rosija, Ukraina’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxiv (1948), pp. 171-6. 

• Nic. Gregoras, Hist., iii, p. 511, 1 . 16-p. 528, 1 . 11 (Bonn ed.); cf. esp, p. 513, 11 . 23-24; 
p. 514 , 11 . 4-6; p.517, 11 . 12-19. 

‘Pagan neighbours of the Russian Church = Lithuanians: M.M., 1, p. 426 (a. 1361); 
ibid., i, p. 435 ( a - 1361). 

5 M.M., i, p. 582 (a. 1371); ibid., i, pp. 320-22 (a. 1371); cf. ibid., ii, p. 120 (a. 1389). In a late 

equivocating document, the Patriarch used the term Litvordsia among the titles of the Polish 
King Wladyslaw Jagiello: M.M., ii, p. 280 (a. 1397). 




American Numismatic Society, Mabbott Collection, nr. 302; Seal of Metropolitan Moses (cf. p. 96, n. 3) 
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same text, Dmitrij Donskoj was called, contrary to previous practice, ‘Grand Duke 
of Muscovy’ (;ueyas prji; tov Mooxofilov) only and not ‘Grand Duke of All Russia’. 1 

All this was more than an attempt to slip through between the Lithuanian Scylla 
and the Muscovite Charybdis. The Patriarchate of Constantinople showed a great 
deal of consistency in its policy towards the ‘populous Russian nation’. It insisted 
on the unity of the Metropolis of Kiev; it insisted on its rights of confirming, and, 
whenever possible, of nominating, the candidate to the metropolitan throne from 
among its own Greeks; and, finally, it clung to the claim of ideal supremacy over the 
‘Russian’ Christians. Only the first of these points shall be illustrated here. 

The failure of Andrej Bogoljubskij’s ecclesiastical policy in the twelfth century 
shows that later Byzantine insistence on the unity of the metropolis was within the 
tradition of Russo-Byzantine relations. Patriarchal Acts of the fourteenth century 
frequently praised the wisdom of the ancestors who had established a sole metropolis 
in Rus’ — an institution which united the quarrelling Russian princes, and was 
responsible for much that was good for the Russian land, while the division of the 
metropolis had brought this land many calamities. 2 

When Byzantium hoped — in vain, as the events were to show — to maintain the 
unity of the metropolis in the Russian lands torn asunder by the struggle of several 
political centres, it faced the practical alternative of backing one or the other of the 
contestants. In 1370 Patriarch Philotheus declared that he loved Dmitrij Donskoj (d. 
1389) more than he did other Christians on account of the great piety ‘of the holy 
(Russian) nation’. 3 The Patriarch permitted Metropolitan Alexius, Moscow’s 
candidate, to turn to him not only in ecclesiastical but also in political matters, and 
gave him full powers to make use of Constantinople’s authority in internal politics: 
whomsoever Alexius has excommunicated is excommunicated by the Patriarch. 4 The 
meaning of this sentence is clarified in other Patriarchal Charters. Some of them 
excommunicated Russian princes who in 1370 either did not follow Dmitrij Donskoj 
in his war with the ‘worshipper of fire’, the Lithuanian ‘basileus’ Olgerd, or, worse 
still, declared themselves on this pagan’s side. 5 

The pro-Muscovite policy of the Byzantine Patriarchate rested on quite reasonable 
premises. Olgerd (d. 1377) was a pagan. This was bad enough; worse still, any day he 
might become a Catholic, as his son and his nephew were soon to become. These are 
no abstract considerations. The Patriarch feared that this might happen 6 and Olgerd 
himself threatened to take the Church of the Lithuanian-Russian principality over 
to the Latin side, if his wishes were not considered. 7 We read similar threats in the 

1 Vague title of Cyprian: M.M., ii, p. 98 (a. 1387). Curtailed titles of Princes Dmitrij and 
his father John II: M.M., ii, p. 117, 121 (a. 1389); in Acts friendly to Moscow, 
Dmitrij was called piyas P’i£ wa<njs 'Pa><rlas, e.g. M.M., i, p. 516 (a. 1370); ii, pp. 12, 15 
(a. 1380). Later on, Vasilij I enjoyed the full title: M.M., ii, pp. 177, 180 (a. 1393). 

2 Principle of a sole metropolis: M.M., i, p. 265 (a. 1347); ibid., i, p. 268 (a. 1347); ibid., 
ii, pp. 120; 126-7 (a- 1389); cf. Nic. Gregoras, Hist., iii, p. 512, 11 . 19-21 (turning the point 
against Moscow); one metropolis a blessing and a unifying factor among warring princi¬ 
palities: M.M., ii, pp. xi6,117, 126, 128 (a. 1389). 

2 M.M., i, pp. 516-17 (a. 1370). 

4 Alexius invited to write on political matters: M.M., i, p. 517 (a. 1370); Alexius’s excom¬ 
munications confirmed by the Patriarch: ibid., i, p. 517 (a. J370). 

'M.M., i, p. 518 (a. 1370); ibid., i, p. 520 (a. 1370); the Patriarch confirms Alexius’s 
excommunications: ibid., i, pp. 523-4 (a. 1370); ibid., i, pp. 524-5 (a. 1370). Cf. J. Fijalek, 
‘Sredniowieczne . . .’ (as on p. 100, note 2 supra), p. 520. 

6 M.M., i, p. 526 (a. 1364 or later); ibid., ii, p. 120 (a. 1389). 

1 M.M., ii, p. 14 (a. 1380); ibid., ii, p. ng(a. 1389); both texts give a survey of past events. 
Cf. J. Fijalek, ‘Biskupstwa greckie w ziemiach ruskich’, Kwartalnik Historyczny, xi (1897), 
p. 17. Cf. a similar threat put into the mouth of theNovgorodians: M.M., ii, p. 177 (a. 1393)- 
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letter of the Polish king, Casimir the Great — written in broken Greek, behind 
which I suspect a Slavic scribe’s original — in which the king demanded the 
re-establishment of the Metropolis of Halicz. 1 Throughout the major part of the 
fourteenth century, the Patriarchate of Constantinople led, both at home and in 
Russia, an elastic defensive against Unionist plans. In Rosia, Moscow was the only 
entirely reliable centre which made use of Orthodox propaganda as an offensive 
weapon. 

However, in its relations with Rosia Byzantium could also consider a possible 
Lithuanian solution. The pro-Lithuanian policy held out the promise of including a 
young pagan nation in the sphere of Byzantine cultural influence, and Byzantium 
had a chance of returning to its great missionary traditions of the ninth century. 
Again, these seem to be more than theoretical considerations. In addition to the 
Muscovite silver, Lithuanian money was hardly unfamiliar to Patriarchal coffers. 
In the seventies of the fourteenth century, Lithuanian influence was on the increase 
on the shores of the Bosphonis. It reached its peak in the recognition of Cyprian as 
Metropolitan, and in his final victory in 1375. Thus it was with good reason that 
the Muscovites scorned the Byzantine Patriarch as ‘a Lithuanian’ in 1378.® 

However, Byzantine groupings which showed pro-Lithuanian inclinations existed 
as early as the fifties of the fourteenth century. True enough, these Byzantines were 
prompted not by love for Lithuania, nor by determined views of Byzantium’s 
religious mission, but by the desire to use the Lithuanian card in their struggle with 
their adversaries, who were leaning towards Moscow. It appears possible to connect 
the struggle which went on for ‘All Russia’ in the mid-fourteenth century with the 
internal struggle which was going on for ‘All Byzantium’ at the same time. On at 
least one occasion the respective Muscovite and Lithuanian candidates for the 
Metropolitanate relied upon parties in Byzantium which were pitted against each 
other in the civil war between Emperors John V and VI and in the Palamite 
controversy. In the fifties, when the pro-Lithuanian Metropolitan Romanus (d. 
1361) vied with the pro-Muscovite Metropolitan Alexius (d. 1378) in Constantinople, 
the Patriarchs of the City were Palamites. But while one of them, Callistus, sided 
with John V Palaeologus, his successor Philotheus was not only among the most 
prominent theoreticians of Palamism, but also a devoted helper of John VI 
Cantacuzenus. 

The chief mouthpiece of anti-Palamite circles was Nicephorus Gregoras. In one 
of the final parts of his History, which he devoted to his polemics against Philotheus 
and his protector Cantacuzenus, we find, for no apparent reason, a long excursus on 
Russia, from which I have already quoted. 3 This excursus had two heroes: Romanus 
and Olgerd. The latter desired nothing more than to see Romanus ordained 
Metropolitan of ‘All Russia’, as a prelude to his own adoption of Orthodoxy. 

The excursus had its villains as well. One of them was Alexius, presumably an 
upstart, appearing in Constantinople with his pockets full of gold. Another was 
Philotheus, suborned by Alexius, and, finally, Patriarch Callistus, who at first was 
willing to right Romanus’s wrongs but then was unable to withstand the persuasion 
of Alexius’s roubles. Discouraged by all this, Olgerd declared, or so Gregoras tells us, 
that he preferred worship of the sun to that of gold and silver, which were the gods 

1 M.M., i, p. 578 (a. 1370). Cf. Philotheus’s remarks to Alexius, ibid., i, p. 583 (a. 1371). 

2 Letter of Cyprian to Sergius of Radonei, Russkaja Istori6eskaja Biblioteka, vi (2nd ed., 
1908), col. 185. 

3 Cf. p. 100, note 3 supra; esp. p. 517, 1 . 24- p. 518, 1 . 7; p. 518, II. 9-13; 11 .16-21; p. 520, II. 
3-5; 11. n-i5;p. 520,1. 26-p. 521,1. 3. 
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of Constantinople. He also felt released from his promise to adopt Orthodoxy 
together with his whole nation. This is how, in Gregoras’s version, Patriarch 
Philotheus lost the chance of bringing the Lithuanian flock into the fold of 
Constantinople. 

Gregoras’s excursus is full of incongruities but offers extremely precious infor¬ 
mation. Gregoras had at his disposal details concerning Romanus: he knew that 
Romanus was a monk, that he was fifty-five years old when he arrived at 
Constantinople, and that he was related to the Prince Vsevolod Alexandrovic of 
Tver’ through the latter’s wife. This brings us into the sphere of Lithuanian 
influence, since Uljana of Tver’, Olgerd’s second wife, was the daughter of Prince 
Alexander of Tver’. For a long time Gregoras’s information remained unique and 
historians attached no great importance to it. However, in 1922, it was brilliantly 
confirmed by the publication of the RogoZskij Letopisec. 1 This chronicle has pro- 
Tverian, and indirectly pro-Lithuanian, leanings, and it is the only one among the 
Russian sources to speak of Romanus the monk, a son of a Boyar of Tver’. Gregoras 
was not concerned with Romanus’s victory over Alexius; his aim was to expose the 
villainy of Philotheus and Callistus, since the former wrote a polemical treatise 
against him, and the latter jailed him in one of the capital’s monasteries. Still, 
Gregoras’s precise data on Romanus suggest that the anti-Palamites may have been 
in touch with the Lithuanian Embassy, headed by Romanus, which visited Con¬ 
stantinople at least twice in the fifties of the century. 

In Slavic sources, too, we find traces of similar contacts between the Lithuanian 
and Muscovite church factions and warring Byzantine groupings in the fifties of the 
fourteenth century. All Russian chronicles which refer to events connected with 
Metropolitan Alexius’s election in 1354 make a favourable mention of Emperor 
Cantacuzenus and Patriarch Philotheus. All — with one exception: the RogoZskij 
Letopisec, apro-Tverian source. Under 1352/4 this chronicle mentions ‘a confusion 
in Constantinople’, that is, the civil war between John V and John VI. It is the only 
one to call John V Palaeologus, rather than John VI Cantacuzenus, Emperor. 
It is hostile in tone to Philotheus, but refers to Callistus in warm terms: 2 thus it 
parallels Gregoras’s claim that at first Callistus had been favourable towards 
Romanus. 

Byzantino-Russian ecclesiastical relations in the fourteenth century involve two 
territories, one of which symbolized the past, the other, the future. Byzantium was 
left with little more than prestige, and this prestige various political centres in 
Eastern Europe attempted to exploit for their own goals. In this endeavour, the 
principality of Moscow was more successful than others. Politically, it was often on 
the defensive — it had to ward off three campaigns by Olgerd, who, to quote the 
Acts of the Patriarchate, desired power over ‘Great Russia’.* Ideologically, however, 
Moscow was on the offensive, for it skilfully played the All-Russian card. It 
tenaciously maintained its grip over the metropolis, and succeeded in using the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople to bar the Lithuanian candidate from becoming 
Metropolitan of ‘All Russia’, and thus to isolate her Lithuanian foe. In turn, the 
Byzantine Patriarchate’s predilection for Moscow showed a great deal of acumen and 

1 Rogohkij Letopisec, P.S.R.L., xv, 1 (2nd ed., 1922; reprint of vol. xv, 1965), col. 61; on 
Romanus’s kinship with Vsevolod, cf. A. E. Presnjakov, Obrazovanie velikorusskogo gosudar- 
stva (Petrograd, 1918), p. 199 (via Gregoras); for the recent use of RogozSkij Letopisec, cf. 
A. V. Cerepnin, Obrazovanie russkogo centralizovarmogo gosudarstva v XIV-XV vv. (Moscow, 
i960), p. 549. 

• Rogozikij Letopisec (as in the preceding note), ibid. * M.M., ii, pp. 12-13 (a. 1380). 
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sensitivity to new political trends. It foreshadows acts for which the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople was to provide a somewhat reluctant sanction some centuries later: 
the establishment of the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1589, and the subordination of 
the Metropolitan see of Kiev to that Patriarchate in 1685. 


